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Dear  Stakeholder: 

During  1992  and  early  1993,  the  agriculture  and  food  industry, 
facilitated  by  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development, 
conducted  a  public  consultation  process  on  its  future  direction. 
The  consultation  process  was  called  "Creating  Tomorrow."  Through 
this  process,  a  consensus  on  an  industry  vision  and  goals  was 
reached.     As  well,  strategies  were  developed  to  reach  those 
goals. 

At  the  final  conference  in  Red  Deer  on  January  7  and  8,  1993, 

I  indicated  that  the  Government  of  Alberta  would  prepare  a  paper 

that  would  set  out  its  intentions  to  help  achieve  those  goals. 

The  Alberta  Government  is  responding  to  Creating  Tomorrow  in 
three  stages.     First,  we  are  releasing  the  paper  entitled 
"Breaking  New  Ground:  The  Government  of  Alberta  Responds  to 
Creating  Tomorrow";  this  document,  the  draft  of  a  white  paper, 
was  tabled  in  the  Legislature  on  Thursday,  May  6,  1993. 
Second,  we  will  solicit  public  input  on  the  draft.     Third,  we 
will  table  the  white  paper  in  the  Legislature  based  on  that 
input . 

The  step  from  a  draft  paper  to  a  white  paper  is  a  simple  move  if 
consensus  exists.     Where  consensus  does  not  exist,  the  Government 
of  Alberta  can  then  make  changes.     The  die  is  not  cast  at  this 
point.     So  much  has  been  achieved  through  Creating  Tomorrow  that 
the  Alberta  Government  wants  to  ensure  that  the  openness  and 
understanding  developed  across  the  breadth  of  the  industry  to 
date  is  maintained. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  would  appreciate  your  feedback.  Please 
write  to  me  and  contact  your  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
with  your  response.     I  encourage  you  to  focus  your  response  on 
the  following  questions,  if  possible: 

1.  Do  you  have  comments  on  the  proposed  policy  environment 
of  the  Alberta  Government  as  set  out  on  pages  12  and  13 
of  "Breaking  New  Ground"? 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  the  proposed  objectives  established 
for  improving  industry's  competitiveness,  sustaining  the 
natural  resource  base  and  facilitating  rural 
development? 
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3.     Do  you  have  any  comments  on  the  content  of  specific 
sections  of  "Breaking  New  Ground"  that  would  directly 
affect  you,  your  business  or  your  organization? 

You  can  help  us  by  completing  the  enclosed  evaluation  form. 
I  encourage  written  comments  from  interested  individuals  and 
organizations  within  the  agriculture  and  food  industry. 

I  trust  that  industry  will  view  "Breaking  New  Ground"  as  one  more 
step  in  the  consultative  process  that  will  yield  positive  results 
for  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  over  the  next  decade. 
Creating  Tomorrow  is  more  than  a  public  consultation  process 
between  industry  and  government;  it  is  a  consultation  process  in 
which  industry  explores  and  establishes  its  future,  and  enables 
government  to  respond  accordingly.     Therefore,  industry's 
response  to  "Breaking  New  Ground"  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  the  Creating  Tomorrow  process. 


Yours  truly. 


Ernie  Isley 
Minister 
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STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 


To  communicate  to  Albertans  the  provincial  government's  choices  and  plans  for 
its  legislative,  policy  and  program  environment  for  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry  as  a  response  to  the  Creating  Tomorrov^  public  consultation  process. 

PREFACE 

In  times  of  change,  the  need  to  focus  on  tomorrow  and  to  chart  the  way  there 
becomes  imperative  and  urgent. 

Information  experts  say  that  in  the  first  thousand  years  of  recorded  history, 
available  knowledge  doubled  once.  Now,  it  doubles  every  three  to  six  months. 
Caught  up  in  this  momentum.  Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  industry  is  working 
hard  to  keep  pace  with  world  change.  The  Government  of  Alberta  and  the 
industry  must  work  together  in  this  dynamic  environment  in  order  to  achieve 
economic  growth.  "Breaking  New  Ground"  recognizes  the  need  for  government 
to  provide  the  industry  with  a  clear  statement  of  government  policy  for  the  next 
decade. 

Canadians  survey  the  world  beyond  their  doorsteps  and  observe  political  states 
in  upheaval,  a  world  economy  in  transition  and  governments  staggering  under 
increasing  debt  loads.  Governments  the  world  over  agree  that  the  economic 
policies  of  the  last  four  decades  need  revision:  that  fundamental  changes  in 
government  and  economic  policies  are  mandatory  to  ensure  future  prosperity. 

Although  Canadians  can  count  their  blessings  compared  to  many  countries,  they 
too  are  subject  to  the  effect  of  significant  national  and  provincial  debt  and  subse- 
quent deficit-reduction  measures.  In  Alberta,  the  government  is  actively  seeking 
solutions  to  the  financial  problems  that  beset  the  province.  The  Government  of 
Alberta's  Toward  2000  Together  initiative  has  provided  the  framework  for  a  new 
economic  strategy  for  the  province,  a  strategy  that  focuses  on  measures  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  in  the  next  decade. 

Similarly,  the  Government  of  Alberta  is  pursuing  a  strategic  direction  that  will 
enhance  the  province's  agriculture  and  food  industry.  New  policies  and  plans 
will  provide  a  positive  environment  for  Albertans  in  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry  to  develop  their  capabilities  to  compete  in  international  trade  while 
maintaining  the  environment  and  their  quality  of  life. 

The  foundation  for  such  substantive  change  was  laid  during  Creating  Tomorrow, 
a  consultation  process  with  industry  stakeholders  conducted  throughout  1992. 
Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development,  along  with  a  group  of 
industry  representatives  (the  Industry  Advisory  Group),  initiated  the  Creating 
Tomorrow  process  to  determine  future  directions  for  the  agriculture  and  food 
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industry-directions  based  on  consensus  by  industry  participants.  Creating 
Tomorrow  proceeded  from  the  premise  that  as  circumstances  change  and  the 
role  of  government  changes,  the  evolution  of  policy  must  be  consistent  with  that 
new  role.  That  is,  as  government  invites  more  public  debate  on  and  involvement 
in  policy  issues,  so  should  the  public  have  a  voice  in  policy  decisions. 

Creating  Tomorrow  was  the  most  comprehensive  public  agriculture  and  food 
consultation  process  ever  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  Alberta.  Govern- 
ment staff  facilitated  and  provided  a  framework,  expertise  and  a  consistency  of 
approach  for  the  process.  A  series  of  regional  meetings  attended  by  industry 
stakeholders  culminated  in  a  conference  in  Red  Deer  in  January  1993.  There, 
participants  confirmed  a  shared  government-industry  vision  and  goals  as  they 
had  been  expressed  at  the  initial  meetings.  Then,  they  evaluated  and  consoli- 
dated a  proposed  set  of  strategies  with  which  to  achieve  the  goals. 
(See  Appendix  1  for  the  list  of  strategies) 

Today,  this  paper  provides  the  Government  of  Alberta's  response  to  the  goals 
identified  through  Creating  Tomorrow.  It  sets  the  stage  for  changes  to  the 
Government  of  Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  policy  which  will  complement 
those  changes  that  industry  itself  is  ready  and  eager  to  make  to  ensure  future 
prosperity.  Success  will  require  cooperation,  dedication  and  healthy  competition 
among  players.  Now  is  the  time  for  industry  and  government  to  devote  a 
concerted  effort  to  realizing  the  potential  of  this  important  industry  for  all 
Albertans. 
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THE  AGRICULTURE 

AND  FOOD  INDUSTRY  IN  ALBERTA 


SECTION 


Within  Alberta's  relatively  short  history  as  a  province,  the  agriculture  and 
food  industry  has  moved  from  settlement  and  subsistence  agriculture  to  a 
progressive,  technologically-developed  sector  of  Alberta's  economy.  Alber- 
ta's primary  agriculture  is  built  on  an  extensive  land  base  of  51  million  acres. 
The  sky  and  landscape  shift  constantly  across  the  800-mile  length  and  400- 
mile  breadth  of  the  province.  Distinct  geological  regions  and  microclimates, 
in  conjunction  with  a  variety  of  soil  types,  contribute  to  diverse  agricultural 
production.  The  long,  sunlit  summer  days  of  Alberta's  growing  season  are 
followed  by  long  winters  of  severe  cold  that  increase  the  feed  and  care 
required  for  domestic  livestock,  but  cleanse  disease  from  both  plants  and 
animals.  Generally,  the  north  and  central  agricultural  regions  are  supported 
by  significantly  higher  moisture  levels  than  those  of  the  south  and  south  east 
where  sophisticated  irrigation  systems  have  been  constructed  in  response  to 
chronic  water  shortages. 

Alberta's  patchwork  geography  is  mirrored  by  a  population  of  diverse 
origins  and  cultures,  united  by  an  independent  and  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Over  the  years,  determined  and  individualistic  members  of  the  agricultural 
community  have  pooled  their  experience,  expertise  and  resourcefulness  to 
meet  new  challenges.  Now,  multifaceted  agriculture  and  food  businesses 
provide  the  industry  with  a  reserve  of  management  talent  that  is  exceptional 
in  Canada  and  the  world. 

1.  Economic  Value 

Alberta's  farm  cash  receipts,  estimated  at  $4.9  billion  in  1992,  represented 
about  21  percent  of  the  value  of  primary  agricultural  production  in  Canada. 
Within  Alberta,  livestock  and  livestock  products  accounted  for  about  53 
percent  of  farm  cash  receipts,  while  wheat,  barley  and  canola  accounted  for 
24  percent.  The  remaining  23  percent  related  to  other  crops  and  transfer 
payments.  Annual  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $3.3  billion,  a  sum  that 
signifies  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  those  who  provide  supplies  and 
services  to  primary  agriculture. 

Livestock 

An  exceptionally  healthy  livestock  industry  supports  a  stable  market  for  feed 
grain,  pasture  and  rangeland  resources  and  a  large  meat  processing  industry. 
Genetic  products  and  technology  also  represent  a  growing  export  market  for 
the  cattle  and  swine  industry. 

Food  and  Beverage  Sector 

Processing  agricultural  commodities  for  food  and  industrial  uses  further 
increases  market  opportunities  for  livestock  and  crop  production  and  also 
provides  significant  employment  opportunities.  While  the  food  and  bever- 
age sector  produced  shipments  with  an  estimated  value  of  $4.9  billion  in 
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1992,  it  also  accounted  for  16.5  percent  of  Alberta's  employees  working  in 
manufacturing  industries.  If  Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  industry  works 
vigorously  to  pursue  global  market  opportunities,  the  potential  exists  in 
today's  world  market-place  for  Alberta  to  quadruple  the  present  value  of  its 
food  and  beverage  shipments  within  the  next  decade.  The  Government  of 
Alberta  believes  that  this  sector  will  at  least  double  the  value  of  its  ship- 
ments. 


Irrigation 

In  Alberta,  only  four  percent  of  cultivated  land  is  irrigated,  but  18  percent  of 
the  province's  total  crop  receipts  are  generated  by  production  of  irrigated 
land.  Since  the  early  1970s,  the  provincial  government  has  made  significant 
investments  in  capital  projects  for  irrigation  in  the  southern  part  of  Alberta  to 
the  extent  that  now  the  province's  1.1  million  acres  of  irrigated  lands  repre- 
sent two-thirds  of  Canada's  total  agricultural  land  under  irrigation. 

2.  Alberta  and  World  Markets 

Export  markets  are  essential  for  future  growth  and  development  of  Alberta's 
agriculture  and  food  industry.  Exports  of  processed  products  have  more  than 
doubled  in  value  over  the  last  decade.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
time  to  ready  the  province  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  possibilities  within 
our  reach. 


An  expansion  of  Alberta's  secondary  manufacturing  base  and  the  establish- 
ment of  modern,  efficient  manufacturing  industries  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties such  as  grains,  oilseeds  and  meats  provide  the  essential  ingredients  for 
private  industry  to  take  advantage  of  market  opportunities.  Now  too,  with 
trade  barriers  under  attack  the  world  over.  Alberta  has  unusual  opportuni- 
ties to  expand  significantly  into  new,  international  trade  ventures. 


Alberta  possesses  the  critical  mass — the  size,  technology,  skills,  management 
and  capital  base — necessary  to  compete  vigorously  in  world  markets,  and 
industry  stakeholders  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  markets  of  the 
twenty-first  century. 

3.  Trends  Affecting  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Industry  in  Alberta 

Adjusting  to  rapid  change  is  today's  greatest  challenge  for  individuals, 
business,  labour  and  government  alike.  Global  economics  have  become 
dinner-table  conversation.  People  recognize  that  the  business  of  putting  food 
on  the  table  depends  on  the  same  global  factors  that  they  discuss  over  dinner. 
Just  as  people  have  become  attuned  to  the  external  forces  that  affect  their 
daily  lives,  so  now  must  governments  plan  in  and  for  an  environment  of 
change. 
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Currently  in  Alberta,  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  is  directly  affected  by 
the  following  trends: 

Consumer  Demand 

Food  consumption  patterns  around  the  world  increasingly  depend  on  the 
consunner's  desire  for  high-quality,  safe  and  healthy  foods.  Today's  con- 
sumer also  expects  environmentally  friendly  packaging  and  nutritional 
labelling  of  foods. 

Trade  Liberalization 

The  widespread  trend  to  liberalize  trade  through  agreements  like  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  the  Canada-United  States  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (CUSTA),  and  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  offers  greater  security  of  access  to  markets  and  increased  sales. 
However,  subsidy  policies  continue  to  distort  real  market  values,  especially 
for  our  grains. 

Export  Markets 

There  is  increasing  risk  to  long-term  economic  stability  in  industries  and 
coimtries  that  rely  exclusively  on  exports  of  commodities  for  growth  and 
development.  Canada's  commodity  exports  from  natural  resource-based 
industries  face  declining  demand  and  growing  competition  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Globalization  of  Markets 

Global  competition  for  world  markets  in  agriculture  and  food  is  intei\sifying. 
Research  and  Development 

Based  on  Gross  National  Product,  Canada  spends  proportionately  less  than 
half  as  much  on  research  and  development  as  do  most  of  its  trading  partners, 
and  fiscal  deficits  are  forcing  further  funding  cuts. 

Rural  Population 

Farm  population  in  Alberta  has  declined  from  237,924  in  1971  to  177,190  in 
1991.  At  the  same  time,  rural  population  has  increased  from  431,620  to 
514,660.  Where  rural  communities  are  completely  dependent  on  farm 
populations,  their  ability  to  maintain  a  stable  infrastructure  and  services  is 
hampered. 

Environmental  Concern 

Many  diverse  interest  groups  are  increasing  public  sensitivity  to  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  and  are  demanding 
change. 
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Government  Debt 

Federal  and  provincial  governments  face  persistent  and  increasing  deficits 
which  result  in  accumulated  debt  levels  that  constrain  their  ability  to  deliver 
programs  and  services.  The  federal  government  debt  has  risen  from  $38 
billion  in  1975  to  its  current  level  of  $457  billion,  and  Alberta's  debt  is  ap- 
proaching $20  billion.  As  government  debt  grows,  the  public  is  examining 
critically  all  goverrmient  expenditures. 

4.  Industry  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

Strengths 

Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  industry: 

•  has  the  capability  to  respond  to  consumer  needs 

•  has  the  know-how  to  produce  safe,  tasty,  healthy  food  products  and 
commodities  that  provide  a  variety  of  income-earning  options  for 
individuals  and  industry 

•  has  a  growing  processing  sector  that  adds  value  to  agricultural 

commodities  for  domestic  and  export  markets 

•  has  independent,  entrepreneurial  farm  family  businesses  that  produce  an 

excellent  supply  of  feed  grains,  forages,  by-products  for  feed  use,  and 
livestock  and  livestock  products 

•  produces  high-quality  animal  and  plant  gene  pools 

•  has  an  extensive  and  varied  natural  resource  base 

•  is  more  diversified  in  commodities  and  products  than  any  other  prairie 

province 

•  has  skilled,  motivated  people 

•  has  well-developed  transportation  and  shipping  systems 

•  is  supported  by  excellent  finance,  health  and  education  services  and 
institutions 

•  is  supported  by  inexpensive  and  readily  available  energy  sources 
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•  is  supported  by  a  strong  research  and  technology  transfer  system 
Weaknesses 

Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  industry  is  held  bacl(  because: 

•  it  is  hampered  by  a  federal  transportation  policy  that  discourages  value- 
added  activity 

•  a  large  percentage  of  Alberta's  commodities  are  exported  without  added 
value 

•  trade  barriers  are  higher  for  processed  products  than  for  commodities 

•  current  international  and  domestic  trade  rules  are  not  equitable 

•  provincial  trade  barriers  remain  in  effect 

•  investment  in  research  and  technology  transfer  is  insufficient 

•  much  of  the  public  does  not  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  industry 

•  our  climate  limits  industry  productivity  and  efficiency 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
IN  AGRICULTURE,  FOOD 
AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


SECTION 


1.  Creating  Tomorrow 

Vision  Statement:  Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  industry  will:  be  profitable,  be  globally 
competitive,  be  environmentally  sustainable  and  value  its  people 

The  Government  of  Alberta  needed  a  plan  for  the  future  of  its  programs  for 
the  agriculture  and  food  industry.  This  plan,  the  government  believed, 
should  be  based  on  a  vision  shared  by  industry's  numerous  and  diverse 
stakeholders.  Thus,  early  in  1992,  the  Government  of  Alberta  asked  them  to 
work  together  to  envision  a  future  direction  for  the  industry.  This  was  the 
process  of  Creating  Tomorrow. 

Including  the  final  conference  held  in  Red  Deer  in  January  1993  and  14 
meetings  held  across  the  province,  over  2,000  people  participated  in  the 
process.  They  were  farmers,  food  processors,  supply  and  service  people, 
educators,  researchers,  representatives  from  all  levels  of  government,  politi- 
cians and  the  general  public. 

After  a  year  of  meetings  facilitated  by  Government  of  Alberta  staff,  industry 
stakeholders  had  determined  the  agriculture  and  food  industry's  vision, 
goals  and  strategies  for  the  future.  The  Goverrm\ent  of  Alberta  responded  to 
industry's  solid  consensus,  began  to  reshape  government  agriculture  and 
food  policies  and  to  reevaluate  legislative,  regulatory  and  program  priorities. 

The  Agriculture  and  Food  Industry  Council 

As  promised  by  the  Minister  at  the  conference,  the  Government  of  Alberta  is 
helping  to  establish  a  non-governmental  industry  council  to  lead  and  guide 
the  implementation  of  Creating  Tomorrow  strategies. 

The  functions  of  the  council,  subject  to  ratification  by  its  members,  are  to: 

-  communicate  with  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  about  Creating 
Tomorrow 

-  promote  the  implementation  of  Creating  Tomorrow's  strategies  by  groups 
and  individuals 

-  monitor  and  report  publicly  the  progress  made  in  implementing  Creating 
Tomorrow's  strategies  shared  by  industry  and  government 

-  provide  leadership,  foster  partnerships  and  continue  the  consultation 
process. 
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The  Government  of  Alberta  looks  forward  to  participating  on  this  council 
and  to  continuing  the  open  communication  between  industry  and  govern- 
ment that  was  firmly  established  at  Creating  Tomorrow. 

2.  Policy  Environment 

The  Government  of  Alberta  is  changing  its  policy  environment  so  that  indus- 
try can  realize  its  goals.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  adjusting  to  a  new  role  that 
focuses  on  "steering  rather  than  rowing"^  and  on  encouraging  and  support- 
ing industry  self-reliance.  In  future,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will  work 
continuously  with  industry  to  chart  appropriate  new  directions  and  actions. 

a.  Economic  Development  Principles 

Policy  in  agriculture  and  food  will  be  consistent  with  the  following  principles  guiding  the 
Government  of  Alberta's  economic  development  activities: 

•  to  take  a  cooperative  approach  through  partnerships 

•  to  focus  on  competitiveness  and  innovation  to  diversify  and  build  value-added  industries 

•  to  recognize  the  need  to  promote  research  and  technology 

•  to  tal<e  a  facilitation  role 

•  to  lead  in  sustainable  development 

•  to  place  a  priority  on  quality  education,  health  care  and  social  sen/ices 

•  to  make  a  commitment  to  fairness  and  equality  of  opportunity 

b.  Agriculture  and  Food  Policy 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  develop  legislation,  regulations  and  programs  that  will 
improve  the  agriculture  and  food  industry's  ability  to: 

•  expand  markets 

•  increase  profitability 

•  add  value  to  commodities 

•  diversify 

•  increase  efficiency 

•  lead  in  the  development  and  use  of  new  technology 

•  sustain  natural  resources 

•  maintain  the  quality  of  the  environment 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  work  with  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  to: 

•  provide  opportunities  for  continuing  education  and  training 

•  encourage  family  business  and  entrepreneurial  spirit 

•  Increase  opportunities  for  employment 

•  attract  youth  and  new  people  to  enter  the  Industry 

•  increase  public  understanding  about  the  agriculture  and  food  industry 


David  Osborne  and  Ted  Gaebler,  Reinventing  Government  (Reading,  Massachusetts:  Addison- 
Wesley  Publishing,  1992),  34. 
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c.  Federal-Provincial  Relations 

Because  the  Government  of  Alberta  shares  the  responsibility  for  agriculture 
with  the  federal  government.  Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  industry  needs 
both  federal  and  provincial  government  support  to  accomplish  its  goals. 

Therefore,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will: 

•  v^ork  cooperatively  with  the  federal  government 

•  more  clearly  delineate  between  federal-provincial  roles  and  responsibilities 

to  eliminate  duplication  that  is  costly  to  the  taxpayer  and  disruptive  to  industry 

•  ensure  that  joint  federal-provincial  programs  are  consistent  with  and  respect  provincial 
priorities  and  objectives 

•  ensure  that  these  programs  respond  to  industry  and/or  provincial  government  goals 

•  advocate  necessary  changes  in  domestic  and  international  government  policy  that  are 
conducive  to  Alberta's  interests  and  goals 

d.  Provincial-Municipal  Relations 

In  partnership  with  the  province,  municipal  goverrmients  regulate  and 
deliver  programs  for  the  agriculture  and  food  industry. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  continue  to  consult  with  municipalities  and  their  agricultural 
service  boards  to: 

•  balance  authority,  responsibility,  accountability  and  funding  of  programs 

•  provide  municipalities  with  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  local  needs 

3.  Plans  for  Change 

Today,  the  Government  of  Alberta's  priority  is  to  reduce  overall  expenditures.  Its  challenge 
is  to  do  so  while  simultaneously  facilitating  growth  in  the  agriculture  and  food  industry. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  spent  over  $500  million  in  the  1992-93  fiscal  year 
in  support  of  the  agriculture  and  food  industry.  This  figure  includes  funds 
from  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development's  budget.  Alberta 
Treasury's  Farm  Fuel  Distribution  Allowance,  and  Alberta  Heritage  Savings 
and  Trust  Fund  investments.  Eighty  percent  of  these  budget  estimates  were 
allocated  as  grants  directly  to  farmers,  ranchers,  agri-businesses,  researchers, 
commodity  organizations,  processors,  societies,  associations  and  municipali- 
ties. (See  Table  1,  page  33,  for  program  budget  estimates) 

In  the  imperative  to  exercise  fiscal  restraint,  the  Government  of  Alberta  must 
reduce  and  reallocate  program  funds.  However,  it  must  continue  to  provide 
effective  legislation,  regulations  and  programs  for  the  long-term  benefit  of 
the  agriculture  and  food  industry  and  the  public. 
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To  reallocate  funds,  the  Government  of  Alberta  must  reevaluate  current 
programs.  Initial  directions  are  outlined  in  this  paper.  (See  Appendix  2  for  a 
summary  of  government  objectives  and  commitments)  The  Government  of 
Alberta  believes  that  these  directions  will  assist  industry  achieve  the  goals 
identified  during  the  Creating  Tomorrow  process. 
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1.  Improving  Industry's  Competitive  Position 

a.  Background 

Over  the  last  50  years,  legislation,  regulations  and  programs  have  accumu- 
lated to  the  extent  that  government  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  food  industry  at  times  distorts  industry  choices  and  inhibits  indus- 
try expansion.  The  Government  of  Alberta  has  attempted  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  as  many  interest  groups  as  have  requested  assistance. 

Until  now,  the  Government  of  Alberta  has  been  reluctant  to  reduce  program 
benefits  or  regulatory  protection,  or  to  change  the  legislation  necessary  to  do 
so.  However,  the  government  lacks  resources  to  maintain  current  levels  of 
funding  and  realizes  that  continued  interference  in  industry's  affairs  inhibits 
competitiveness  and  growth.  Consequently,  a  reassessment  of  industry  and 
government  roles  and  interactions  is  underway. 

The  results  of  the  reassessment  will  enable  industry  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  and  exciting  opportunities  that  exist  in  North  American  and  world 
markets.  Economic  growth  for  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  will  be 
enhanced  if  government  reduces  its  involvement  in  industry  wherever 
government  intrusion  inhibits  competitiveness. 

The  path  to  legislative,  regulatory  and  program  reform  is,  therefore,  one  of 
progressive  change. 

Government  reforms  to  improve  competitiveness  will  emphasize: 

•  regulations  to  enhance  competitiveness,  yet  maintain  food  safety  and  quality 

•  market  readiness  research  and  development  access  to  knowledge  and  training 

•  technology  transfer  and  the  acquisition  of  management  skills 

•  reformed  farm  income  support 

•  reduced  farm  input  subsidies 

•  continued  privatization 

•  advocating  change  in  federal  policy  and  international  trade  rules 

Reforms  will  proceed  at  a  rate  consistent  with  domestic  reforms  at  a  national 
and  provincial  level,  and  negotiated  trade  agreements  such  as  GATT  and 
NAFTA.  Markets  will  change  faster  than  the  GATT  rules;  therefore,  reforms 
will  also  proceed  at  a  pace  necessary  to  maintain  our  competitiveness  and 
strengthen  our  production  and  trade. 
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b.  The  Competitiveness  Review 
Objective: 

To  test  provincial  legislation,  regulations,  programs  and  federal-provincial  agreements  for 
their  ability  to  enhance  or  Inhibit  competitiveness  In  the  agriculture  and  food  Industry 

Review  will  be  confined  initially  to  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development.  The  Government  of  Al- 
berta will  supply  the  techrucal  and  financial  support  necessary  to  undertake 
this  review. 

It  will  complement  other  current  provincial  and  federal  reviews  of  regula- 
tions affecting  the  agriculture  and  food  industry. 

The  newly-formed  agriculture  and  food  industry  council  will  be  asked  to 
steer  this  review  and  to  report  results  to  industry  within  the  first  year  of  the 
council's  mandate.  The  council  would  recommend  which  legislation,  regula- 
tions and  programs  clearly  frustrate  industry  competitiveness.  Where  no 
overriding,  substantial,  environmental  or  social  benefit  offsets  losses  in 
competitiveness,  the  Goverrmient  of  Alberta  will  amend  or  withdraw  the 
legislation,  regulation  or  program. 

c.  Market  Readiness 
Objective: 

To  develop  programs  that  prepare  Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  Industry  to  take  advantage 
of  export  and  domestic  market  opportunities 

Trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  in  Alberta.  North 
America  and  Pacific  Asia  offer  excellent  trade  opportunities  for  Alberta's 
commodities,  processed  products  and  services.  To  facilitate  market  penetra- 
tion, the  Government  of  Alberta  will  provide  information  to  industry's 
businesses  about  market  access  issues  such  as  consumer  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences, language,  cultural  behaviour,  business  practices,  and  other  govern- 
ments' trade  policies.  It  will  also  emphasize  that  production  and  processing 
systems  should  be  tailored  to  customer  needs. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  help  businesses  achieve  market  readiness  in  the 
following  ways: 

•  scan,  collect  and  disseminate  market  intelligence 

•  find  sources  of  expert  advice 
•provide  training  opportunities 

•  assure  food  quality 

•  provide  contact  between  governments 

•  provide  research  and  development,  and  technology  transfer 

•  provide  product  and  process  development  sen/Ices 
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d.  Research  and  Development 
Objective: 

To  increase  public  and  private  support  to  scientific  and  technicai  research 

Early  in  Alberta's  agricultural  history,  the  federal  government  recognized  the 
necessity  of  conducting  experimental  research  in  agriculture  and  established 
a  network  of  agricultural  research  facilities  in  the  province.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada's  significant  investment  and  involvement  in  agricultural 
research  continues  today. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  has  contributed  to  federal  efforts  and  initiated 
projects  in  such  provincial  facilities  as  the  Alberta  Special  Crops  and  Horti- 
cultural Research  Centre  at  Brooks,  the  Field  Crop  Development  Centre  at 
Lacombe  and  the  Alberta  Tree  Nursery  and  Horticultural  Centre  near  Ed- 
monton. Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development  also  provides 
on-going  research  in  many  fields,  such  as  economics,  marketing,  crop  and 
animal  sciences,  engineering,  food  processing,  and  diagnostics. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  created  the  Farming  for  the  Future  program  in 
the  1970s  to  focus  on  the  development  and  transfer  of  technology  that  di- 
rectly benefits  farmers,  food  processors,  agricultural  associations  and  con- 
sumers. Similarly,  the  Alberta  Food  Processing  Development  Centre  at 
Leduc  exists  to  support  research  and  development  in  processing  commodi- 
ties to  provide  them  with  added  value  in  the  market-place.  Universities, 
private  research  establishments  and  the  Alberta  Agricultural  Research  Insti- 
tute, which  now  administers  Farming  for  the  Future,  also  develop  new 
processing  technologies.  Investment  in  research  produces  significant,  on- 
going benefits  to  the  industry  and  provincial  economy. 

Today,  Alberta  has  a  research  community  capable  of  meeting  the  industry's 
basic  research  requirements  for  the  future.  Although  the  Government  of 
Alberta  will  increase  its  financial  commitment  to  scientific  and  technical 
research,  it  cannot  afford  to  conduct  all  the  necessary  basic  and  applied 
research  alone.  Therefore,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will  enter  into  new 
partnerships  with  industry,  commissions  and  research  institutions  and  will 
ensure  that  project  results  provide  the  best  return  on  each  dollar  invested. 

•  Primary  Agriculture 

Research  improves  the  ability  of  Alberta's  primary  producers  to  compete  in 
and  penetrate  global  markets.  Applied  research  benefits  producers  in  the 
areas  of  marketing,  production,  business  and  natural  resource  management, 
and  the  consumer  in  improved  quality  and  lower-priced  products. 
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Because  of  Alberta's  unique  microclimates,  commodity  and  livestock  re- 
search and  production  technologies  usually  need  to  be  region  specific  and 
conducted  within  the  province.  However,  the  province  adapts  foreign 
technologies  to  suit  Alberta's  climate,  when  possible. 

Worldwide  advances  in  agriculture  and  food  technology  have  been  dramatic. 
The  field  is  internationally  competitive  now  that  researchers  in  Europe, 
Australia  and  the  United  States  are  stepping  up  their  research  efforts.  To 
compete.  Alberta  will  have  to  produce  better  quality  products  that  cost  less 
than  those  of  competing  nations. 

•  Processing 

For  Alberta's  food  and  beverage  processors  to  keep  their  competitive  edge, 
research  in  new  product  and  process  development  is  essential.  The  main 
functions  of  the  Food  Processing  Development  Centre  in  Leduc  are  to  con- 
tinue such  development  and  also  make  technology  from  around  the  world 
available  to  food  processors.  When  new  technology  is  applied  by  industry, 
research  dollars  increase  the  economic  return  to  industry  and  the  province  as 
a  whole. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  continue  to  encourage  improved  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  among  agricultural  researchers,  including  academic 
institutions,  the  private  sector,  federal  and  provincial  agencies.  Such  com- 
munication allows  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  and  researchers  to 
collectively  identify  industry  needs,  initiate  projects  and  report  results. 
Working  together  will  minimize  unnecessary  duplication  and  increase 
industry's  ability  to  compete  in  the  global  market-place  through  efficient  use 
of  resources. 

e.  Electronic  Information  Highw^ays 
Objective: 

To  enter  into  strategic  alliances  with  industry  and  research  communities  to  provide  funding 
for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  network  of  electronic  information  systems 

The  Government  of  Alberta  recognizes  the  need  to  establish  and  further 
develop  electronically  linked  information  systems  to  support  the  needs  of 
agricultural  producers,  processors,  retailers  and  government  staff.  In  addi- 
tion, transferring  information  and  learning  electronically  has  the  potential  to 
reduce  transportation  costs  and  attendant  pollution,  and  to  increase  the 
power  of  individuals  and  small  businesses  to  compete  with  large  organiza- 
tions. 

Computers  are  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  farm  business  environment. 
The  provincial  government,  through  the  Farm  Business  Management  Branch 
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and  the  Alberta  Agricultural  Research  Institute,  has  begun  to  link  its  services 
to  its  clients  in  the  field  via  electronic  bulletin  boards  that  producers  can 
access  with  their  personal  computers.  The  Government  of  Alberta  is  also 
developing  systems  such  as  Alberta  Online  to  allow  access  to  information 
from  a  number  of  its  databases.  Meanwhile,  a  national  electronic  system  is 
being  developed  by  the  Canadian  Farm  Business  Council,  and  other  farm 
service  companies  with  similar  capabilities  are  considering  involvement  in 
such  projects. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  is  willing  to  share  the  costs  of  investment  in  and 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  telephone  lines  and  computer  hardware  to 
speed  development  of  a  communications  network.  Once  the  communications 
network  is  in  place,  users  would  invest  in  personal  computers  and  pay  access 
and  line  charges,  just  as  vehicle  operators  purchase  their  vehicles,  licenses, 
gas  and  insurance.  Information  modules  for  the  network  would  be  devel- 
oped and  supplied  by  government  or  private  companies.  Government 
would  supply  and  gain  access  to  information  in  the  same  way  as  any  indi- 
vidual or  business. 

Those  who  work  in  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  need  significantly 
improved  access  to  the  mass  of  information  now  available  electronically. 
Access  to  information,  expanded  agricultural  education  programs  and 
increased  training  will  improve  the  industry's  competitive  position.  The 
varied  capabilities  of  information  technologies,  some  not  yet  fully  developed, 
have  enormous  potential  to  make  more  information  available  to  more  mem- 
bers of  the  industry.  For  example,  the  next  generation  of  computer  learning 
modules  will  incorporate  audio-visual  components  to  make  them  more  user- 
friendly.  Other  methods  for  accessing  information  such  as  fibreoptic  or 
satellite  communications  technology,  also  promise  effective,  long-distance 
communications  for  the  future. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  work  with  individuals,  communities,  busi- 
nesses and  other  governments  to  achieve  this  essential  communications 
network  for  the  agriculture  and  food  industry. 

f .  Management  and  Technology  Transfer 

Objectives: 

To  continue  to  develop  education  opportunities  ttiat  provide  farmers  with  ttie  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  them  to  make  good  business  management  decisions 

To  increase  the  level  of  private  specialist  services 

The  Government  of  Alberta  recognizes  that  the  foundation  of  a  thriving 
industry  depends  on  management  ability — each  individual's  capability  to 
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make  good  decisions,  carry  them  out  and  manage  the  consequences.  Motiva- 
tion and  the  abiUty  to  bear  attendant  risk  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  necessary  to  support  the  industry's  economic  prosperity.  In 
keeping  with  this  philosophy,  the  Government  of  Alberta  is  currently  devel- 
oping training  opportunities  for  new  entrepreneurs  and  will  continue  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  those  already  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture and  food. 

Adult  education  and  agriculture  extension,  now  managed  by  the  universities, 
colleges  and  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development,  have  a 
history  almost  as  old  as  that  of  Alberta's  first  settlers.  Today,  adult  education 
courses  and  individual  consultations  between  district  agriculturists,  home 
economists,  specialists,  farmers  and  their  families  are  a  part  of  Alberta's  rural 
culture.  Alberta  has  a  larger  and  more  developed  network  of  extension 
specialists  than  any  other  province  in  Canada.  And,  in  other  countries,  fees 
for  specialists'  advice  are  common. 

In  order  to  improve  and  expand  client  services  during  the  information 
explosion  of  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  number  of  specialists  was  increased.  At 
the  same  time,  private  industry  was  developing  its  own  experts  to  ensure 
proper  use  of  its  agricultural  products.  Now,  chemical  and  feed  companies 
employ  agricultural  representatives  to  offer  specific  industry  sector  expertise, 
while  specialists  with  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development 
develop  and  use  new  electronic  technologies  to  produce  information  pack- 
ages on  video  cassettes  and  computer  learning  modules  on  a  multitude  of 
agricultural  subjects. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  continue  to  ensure  educational  opporturu- 
ties  for  farmers  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  skills.  Methods  of  delivery 
will  vary  and  be  tailored  to  specific  learning  situations.  Needs  will  be  as- 
sessed through  consultation  with  farmers,  industry  groups,  specialists  and 
researchers.  Partnerships  and  joint  ventures  with  industry,  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  the  private  sector  will  be  emphasized  to  plan  and  deliver  educa- 
tional opportunities  effectively  and  efficiently,  and  to  share  their  costs.  The 
Government  of  Alberta  will  continue  to  organize  seminars  for  the  processing 
sector  on  topics  such  as  food  safety,  food  packaging,  quality  assurance, 
product  development,  total  quality  management,  competitiveness  and 
product  distribution. 

As  farmers  and  food  processors  continue  to  invest  in  education  and  training, 
they  understand  that  expertise  comes  with  a  price.  They  understand  that 
information  and  education  have  both  an  intrinsic  and  market  value.  Private 
consultants  and  training  firms  are  responding  to  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  information,  and  the  needs  they  occasion  with  one-on-one  training  and 
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consultation.  Thus,  they  are  taking  on  a  larger  role  in  assessing  and  applying 
information  for  management  decisions  in  the  agriculture  and  food  industry. 
Twenty  years  from  now,  the  Government  of  Alberta  expects  the  private 
sector  to  provide  significantly  more  specialist  services  than  the  government. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  work  with  industry  to  realign  its  specialist 
services  to  provide  a  better  mix  of  public  and  private  learning  experiences 
and  consultation  on  individual  business  decisions.  In  future,  fewer  specialist 
services  will  be  provided  free  of  charge,  although  consultations  by  district 
agriculturalists  and  home  economists  will  continue  to  be  offered  without 
charge. 

g.  Income  Support 
•  Safety  Nets 

Objective: 

To  replace  income  support  programs  with  a  whole-farm  support  program 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  work  with  the  federal  government  and 
farmers  to  replace  the  current  system  of  income  support  programs,  some  of 
which  are  counterproductive,  with  a  comprehensive,  whole-farm  support 
program  for  farm  businesses.  This  new  program  will  be  supported  by  a 
strong,  comprehensive  crop  insurance  program. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  governments  provided  ad  hoc  assistance  to  offset  falls 
in  farm  income  due  to  cyclical  declines  in  commodity  prices  and  weather 
disasters.  However,  governments  have  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with  unpre- 
dictable drains  on  treasuries.  In  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  to  forecast  budget 
estimates  and  to  provide  known  levels  of  income  protection,  governments 
developed  federal-provincial,  producer-commodity  stabilization  schemes, 
the  Gross  Revenue  Insurance  Plan  (GRIP)  and  the  Net  Income  Stabilization 
Account  (NISA). 

Gross  Revenue  Insurance  Plan 

GRIP  was  established  following  the  rise  of  government  subsidy  wars  in  the 
world  grain  trade  and  has  provided  significant  financial  aid  to  grain  farmers. 
However,  neither  industry  nor  government  believes  GRIP  will  improve 
Indus tr/s  long-term  competitive  position.  Projections  indicate  that  after 
1997,  payouts  to  farmers  will  be  very  low  for  some  time.  There  is  substantial 
financial  risk  to  both  federal  and  provincial  governments  if  farmers  exercise 
their  rights  and  opt  out  of  GRIP.  Saskatchewan  has  already  served  notice  of 
its  departure  from  the  plan  and  Manitoba  joined  the  plan  for  a  limited  five- 
year  term  due  to  end  in  1996. 
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National  Tripartite  Stabilization  Program  (NTSP) 

NTSP  was  introduced  for  red  meat  commodities  in  1986  with  the  primary 
objective  to  stabilize  producer  margins  due  to  adverse  changes  in  price  or 
costs,  as  well  as  to  achieve  similar  support  levels  for  red  meat  commodities 
across  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  red  meat  commodities  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  lamb,  NTSP  plans  are  in  effect  for  the  specialty  crops  of  honey,  sugar 
beets  and  dry,  edible  beans. 

NTSP  has  been  effective  in  stabilizing  producer  margins,  but  is  not  without 
problems.  For  example,  it  has  been  a  major  contributor  to  United  States 
(U.S.)  countervail  duties  on  Canadian  hogs  and  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  reviews  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  on  Canadian  cattle.  In 
addition,  the  ability  to  manage  financially  sound  stabilization  plans  is  ques- 
tionable. 

Net  Income  Stabilization  Account 

NISA  is  a  voluntary  farm  stabilization  program  in  which  participating  pro- 
ducers make  deposits  to  individual  accounts.  The  federal  and  provincial 
governments  also  contribute  to  these  accounts.  In  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  1990  tax  year,  over  39,000  Alberta  producers  established  NISA 
accounts.  The  following  year,  almost  34,000  accounts  were  maintained.  The 
purpose  of  the  income  stabilization  account  is  to  allow  a  producer  to  build  a 
pool  of  funds  to  draw  on  when  the  farm's  income  drops  below  a  specified 
level.  However,  because  participation  in  NISA  is  limited  to  registrants  of 
specific  commodity-based,  safety-net  plans,  the  program's  effectiveness  is 
limited. 

Wtiole-Farm  Support 

In  spite  of  governments'  commitment  to  help  industry  through  these  pro- 
grams, there  are  still  calls  for  many  governments  in  Canada  to  respond  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  with  funds  to  support  farm  income  losses.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  these  programs  have  also  resulted  in  misallocation  of  industry  resources, 
increased  the  threat  of  United  States'  countervails  and  prevented  industry 
from  adjusting  to  long-term  market  trends. 

A  whole-farm  support  program  would  be  designed  to  be  consistent  with 
trade  agreements.  The  program  would  cover  all  commodities,  including 
supply-managed  products.  This  type  of  program  would  minimize  market 
distortions  and  would  not  adversely  affect  firms  that  add  value  to  agricul- 
tural products.  A  whole-farm  support  program  would  remove  current 
inequities  in  the  distribution  of  government  dollars  among  regions  and  farm 
businesses. 

A  whole-farm  support  program  may  be  leaner  than  those  safety-net 
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programs  operating  today.  Current  programs  have  become  income  assur- 
ance programs  rather  than  programs  to  stabilize  and  protect  against  disasters 
that  threaten  farm  viability.  New  programs  will  increase  pressure  on  farm 
businesses  to  improve  their  competitive  position. 

A  move  from  GRIP  and  NTSP  to  a  whole-farm  support  program  will  be 
consistent  with  expected  international  agreements  and  will  also  change  the 
nature  of  crop  insurance.  The  Government  of  Alberta  will  review  crop 
insurance  provisions  to  ensure  continued,  comprehensive  insurance  for  farm 
businesses.  Coverage  levels,  premiums  and  hail  insurance  will  be  reviewed 
and  amended  accordingly. 

•Fann  Input  Subsidies 

Objective: 

To  reduce  farm  input  subsidies  to  the  agriculture  and  food  industry 

A  profitable  agriculture  and  food  industry  need  not  depend  on  the  public 
purse  to  be  competitive.  It  is  reasonable  to  ask  industry  how  long  subsidy 
programs  should  continue.  The  Government  of  Alberta  believes  that  its 
goal — to  end  most  farm  subsidies  after  industry  has  had  time  to  adjust  to  the 
realities  of  a  new  international  trading  regime  that  includes  the  GATT, 
NAFTA,  and  others — is  supported  by  the  agriculture  and  food  industry. 

Throughout  the  1980s,  the  Government  of  Alberta  developed  a  number  of 
programs  that  provided  direct  and  indirect  payments  to  the  industry  to  offset 
the  actions  of  other  governments,  including  those  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  U.S.  and  the  other  provinces  of  Canada.  Then,  in  addition 
to  safety-net  schemes,  a  series  of  input  cost-reduction  programs  was  intro- 
duced. These  programs  were  necessary  when  they  were  introduced  but  now 
must  be  critically  reviewed  in  light  of  their  cost,  impact  on  the  environment 
and  potential  for  abuse. 

h.  Access  to  Capital 

Objective: 

To  reduce  the  Government  of  Alberta's  lending  to  farm  and  food  processing  businesses 

In  the  past,  to  build  markets  for  farmers,  government  sponsored  many 
private  sector  enterprises  by  providing  them  with  credit  and  loan  guarantees. 
Many  of  these  enterprises  were  successful.  Some  failed. 

The  Alberta  Agricultural  Development  Corporation  (ADC)  will  continue  to 
supply  credit  to  new  farmers  to  ease  their  entry  into  the  industry.  In  future. 
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ADC  may  provide  first-time  loans  for  agricultural  enterprises,  but  will 
require  borrowers  to  seek  any  further  assistance  for  development  capital 
from  the  private  sector.  The  Government  of  Alberta  will  work  with  the 
industry  to  find  new  ways,  such  as  the  Vendor  Mortgage  Plan,  to  finance 
farm  transfer  from  parents  to  their  children. 

The  Farm  Credit  Stability  Program  (FCSP)  has  served  its  purpose  to  stabilize 
interest  rates  for  farm  businesses.  With  today's  declining  interest  rates, 
government  loan  guarantees  are  also  expected  to  decline  in  the  future. 
Funds  advanced  under  this  program  have  decreased  to  the  current  $1.7 
billion,  from  a  maximum  of  $2.4  billion,  and  repayments  are  approximately 
10  percent  ahead  of  schedule.  The  Government  of  Alberta  has  no  plans  to 
extend  nor  replace  the  FCSP. 

While  provincial  government  loans  to  the  food  processing  industry  are 
expected  to  decline,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will  continue  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  encourage  private  investment  in  this  sector. 

i.  Privatization 

Objective: 

To  privatize  businesses  owned  by  the  Government  of  Alberta 

The  Government  of  Alberta  understands  that  private  companies  are  frus- 
trated when  they  must  compete  with  government-owned  operations. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  took  over  some  operations  when  businesses,  to 
which  it  had  made  loans  or  had  guaranteed  private  sector  loans,  failed.  It 
has  returned  and  will  continue  to  return  these  enterprises  to  private  owner- 
ship as  quickly  as  is  practicable.  Alberta  Terminals  Limited  and  Lambco 
have  already  been  sold,  and  Gainers  and  Northern  Lite  Canola  will  be  sold  as 
soon  as  reasonable  privatization  proposals  can  be  identified.  Because  the 
latter  two  companies  provide  important  benefits  for  farmers  and  employees 
in  northern  Alberta,  their  sales  will  be  conducted  carefully.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  of  Alberta  expects  to  move  them  to  the  private  sector  within  the 
year. 

Objective: 

To  privatize  services  provided  by  the  Government  of  Alberta 

The  Government  of  Alberta  is  also  privatizing  some  of  its  services.  For 
example,  auction  mart  health  inspection,  community  pasture  re-entry  inspec- 
tion, and  semen  evaluation  laboratory  services  are  now  operated  independ- 
ently of  government.  Transfer  of  the  Alberta  Swine  Artificial  Insemination 
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Centre  from  government  to  private  ownership  is  close  to  completion.  When- 
ever possible,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will  pursue  opportunities  to  trans- 
fer services. 

j.  Overcoming  Impediments  to  Reaching  Industry's  Goals 
•  Grain  Handling  and  Transportation 

Objective: 

To  advocate  to  the  federal  government  changes  that  will  improve  the  grain  handling  and 
transportation  system 

Method  of  Payment 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  press  for  early  implementation  of  the  new 
federal-provincial  agreement  on  the  method  of  payment  of  the  Crow  Benefit. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  federal 
government  to  implement  the  changes  that  will  reform  the  Western  Grain 
Transportation  Act  (WGTA)  as  agreed  in  Calgary  at  the  Canada-Alberta 
Economic  Summit  held  on  March  19, 1993.  The  Government  of  Alberta 
welcomes  the  promise  of  federal  legislation  to  enable  a  method  of  payment  to 
producers  that  includes  provincial  variations  in  program  design  and  deliv- 
ery. Alberta  is  committed  to  have  payments  made  to  operators  based  on  the 
number  of  their  arable  acres,  adjusted  for  productivity  and  distance  to  port. 

Opportunities  to  diversify  and  increase  employment  in  the  food  processing 
sector  are  severely  limited  as  long  as  the  WGTA  continues  to  pay  export 
subsidies  on  grains  and  oilseeds  sold  for  export.  The  Government  of  Alberta 
looks  forward  to  August  1994  or  sooner,  when  the  federal  government  will 
have  implemented  its  program  to  pay  the  producers. 

Grain  System  Efficiency 

The  existing  grain  handling  and  transportation  system  is  regulated  by  the 
federal  government,  primarily  through  the  WGTA,  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  Act  and  the  Canada  Grain  Act.  Railways  are  paid  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 
This  system  is  expensive  primarily  because  regulation  of  the  grain  sector 
inhibits  competition. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  advocates  change  to  federal  regulations  to 
encourage  competition  in  the  grain  handling  and  transportation  system  that 
would  result  in  a  lower-cost  system  and  higher  farm-gate  prices  for  grain. 
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Currently,  transportation  costs  of  moving  Canadian  Wheat  Board  grains 
from  local  delivery  points  to  port  are  pooled  among  farmers  within  the 
board's  designated  areas  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  parts  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Government  of  Alberta  proposes  that  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  moving  grain  to  St.  Lawrence  ports  should  be  based  on  a  user-pay 
principle  rather  than  on  the  present  pooling  principle  where  costs  are  shared 
by  farmers  through  pool  accounts.  In  Alberta,  if  this  proposal  were  imple- 
mented, the  farm-gate  price  of  wheat  would  increase  by  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  tonne. 

•  Trade  Agreements  and  Litigation 

Objective: 

To  advocate  improved  international  and  interprovincial  trade  rules 

Of  all  the  agriculture  and  food  industries  of  the  western  provinces.  Alberta's 
has  benefited  most  from  the  signing  of  the  Canada-United  States  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (CUSTA).  Total  exports  from  Alberta  to  the  U.S.  between  1988 
and  1992  increased  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  10.6  percent.  Almost  all  food 
and  agricultural  product  categories  showed  increased  levels  of  shipments  to 
the  U.S.  over  this  period.  In  1991-92  alone,  beef  exports  increased  by  over  50 
percent.  The  NAFTA  is  expected  to  yield  similar  benefits  since  Alberta's 
agricultural  products  complement  rather  than  compete  with  those  of  Mexico. 

Because  long-term  market  access  is  essential  to  competitiveness  and  growth, 
the  Government  of  Alberta  will  continue  to  work  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  with  industry  to  improve  market  access  and  international  trade 
rules  through  trade  agreements  such  as  GATT  and  NAFTA.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  will  provide  industry  with  technical  and  strategic  assistance 
to  challenge  unfair  trade  practices,  although  assistance  will  not  include 
financial  support. 

In  addition,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will  work  to  reduce  interprovincial 
trade  barriers. 

•  Supply  Management 

Objective: 

To  resolve  differences  and  reach  consensus  on  the  best  regulatory  framework  for  supply- 
managed  commodities 

The  current  supply  management  system  for  the  dairy,  poultry  and  egg 
sectors  was  developed  under  federal  and  provincial  statutes  that  have 
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evolved  over  the  last  50  years.  The  original  legislation  was  based  on  the  need 
to  stabilize  market  price  and  supply  to  provide  consumers  with  safe,  healthy 
food  products.  Since  products  were  perishable,  markets  were  local.  With 
technological  advances  and  improved  transportation  services,  many  con- 
cerns about  product  perishability  and  health  have  been  resolved.  Therefore, 
today's  markets  for  supply-managed  commodities,  if  unregulated,  would 
become  regional,  national  or  international  in  scope. 

Relaxation  of  regulatory  constraints  on  imports  is  a  major  concern  for  pro- 
ducers of  supply-managed  commodities,  because  it  could  lead  to  lower 
prices  for  the  commodities  that  they  produce.  Some  producers  believe  that 
they  could  not  compete,  given  their  current  costs  of  production.  Supply 
management  agencies  have  strongly  advocated  maintaining  their  authority 
to  restrict  imports  where  national  law  and  regulations  control  production 
and  prevent  export. 

Within  Canada,  inconsistencies  abound  in  the  flow  of  supply-managed 
products  to  markets.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the  eggs  that  Albertans  con- 
sume are  produced  in  Manitoba,  even  though  Alberta  has  the  potential  to 
produce  these  eggs.  The  province  of  Alberta  has  9.3  percent  of  Canada's 
population  but  its  market  share  quota  for  milk  is  6.6  percent  and  its  milk 
prices  are  the  lowest  in  Canada.  British  Columbia  (B.C.),  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  are  in  similar  deficit  positions.  Quebec  has  been  allocated  47.1 
percent  of  market  share  quota  but  its  population  represents  only  25.8  percent 
of  the  country's  total  population.  B.C.  temporarily  withdrew  from  the  sys- 
tem, but  rejoined  when  rewarded  with  an  increased  broiler  quota.  Supply 
managed  sectors  recognize  that  the  current  method  of  national  quota  alloca- 
tion is  not  working  as  well  as  it  could  and  is  attempting  to  solve  its  inadequa- 
cies. 

In  future,  the  dairy,  poultry  and  egg  sectors  cannot  be  isolated  from  the 
needs  of  the  agriculture  and  food  processing  industry  as  a  whole.  These 
sectors  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  industry's  competitiveness. 
As  well,  the  current  round  of  the  GATT  negotiations  indicate  that  the  future 
trade  environment  will  be  less  restrictive  and  will,  therefore,  require  revi- 
sions to  current  supply  management  rules.  For  these  sectors  to  compete 
successfully  in  future  markets,  changes  in  the  current  regulatory  environ- 
ment will  be  necessary. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  is  willing  to  work  with  the  supply-managed 
sectors  to  develop  a  reformed  regulatory  framework  that  will  provide  for 
increased  growth  of  Alberta's  agriculture  and  food  industry.  However,  the 
Government  of  Alberta  will  stand  behind  those  farmers  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  work  within  supply-managed  systems,  if  that  is  their  choice. 
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•  Continental  Barley  Marketing 

Objective: 

To  advocate  private  sector  access  to  barley  markets  within  continental  North  America 

The  recently  released  report,  entitled  "An  Economic  Analysis  of  a  Single 
North  American  Barley  Market,"  by  Dr.  Colin  Carter  of  the  University  of 
California,  supports  the  view  that  a  market  exists  in  the  U.S.  for  Canadian 
barley,  and  that  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  not  taken  full  advantage  of 
that  market.  As  well,  the  report  confirms  that  western  Canada  is  competitive 
in  dryland  barley  production. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  been  the  sole  seller  of  barley  for  export  into 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico.  The  Government  of  Alberta  has  pressed  the  federal 
government  for  new  regulations  that  would  provide  individual  farmers  and 
their  agents  equal  opportunity  and  access  to  barley  markets  within  continen- 
tal North  America.  Under  these  regulations,  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
could  continue  to  compete  in  the  U.S.  barley  market,  but  to  compete  profit- 
ably would  need  to  provide  producers  with  accurate  and  timely  price  signals 
and  assure  them  that  it  offers  the  highest  return  for  their  barley. 

2.  Sustaining  the  natural  resource  base  and  tlie  environment 

a.  Background 

The  Government  of  Alberta  believes  that  economic  and  environmental 
policies  must  be  congruent  and  work  in  harmony.  Extensive  public  educa- 
tion, research  in  improved  conservation  techniques  and  cooperation  among 
industry,  government  and  the  public,  combined  with  essential  laws  and 
regulations  to  prevent  outright  abuse,  will  substantially  enhance  protection 
of  the  environment. 

The  desire  to  sustain  the  natural  resource  base  and  protect  the  environment 
is  not  a  new  concept  for  the  agriculture  and  food  industry.  Stewardship  of 
the  land  has  long  been  a  part  of  farming  culture,  and  conservation  practices 
are  increasing  in  popularity  as  research  in  tillage  systems,  animal  agriculture, 
alternative  crops  and  improved  efficiency  in  water  use  demonstrates  their 
advantages.  Where  producers'  livelihoods  depend  on  conservation  and  good 
management  of  natural  resources,  economics  dictate  that  the  industry  pay 
attention  to  environmental  factors  affecting  its  viability. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  emphasize  individual  responsibility  for 
environmental  protection  and  will  support  economic  incentives  that  motivate 
industry  to  engage  in  the  protective  action  required  to  preserve  our  land. 
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water  and  air  quality.  Government  regulations  will  lend  additional  support 
to  sustain  effectively  our  environment  and  natural  resources. 

b.  Regulatory  and  Program  Review 
Objective: 

To  test  provincial  legislation,  regulations  and  programs,  and  federal-provincial  agreements 
for  their  environmental  impact 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  ask  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  coun- 
cil to  steer  a  review  that  will  test  regulations  and  programs  for  their  environ- 
mental impact.  Environmental  assessments  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
which  regulations  and  programs  have  a  negative  impact  on  our  natural 
resources  and  the  environment.  Accordingly,  those  identified  will  be  either 
revoked  or  revised  unless  economic  or  social  factors  significantly  outweigh 
environmental  costs. 

c.  Water 
Objective: 

To  reduce  annual  expenditures  on  upgrading  capital  works  for  irrigation  purposes 

Since  the  early  1970s,  the  Government  of  Alberta  has  invested  close  to  $1 
billion  to  upgrade  capital  works  (other  than  those  rebuilt  by  the  federal 
government)  in  irrigation.  Now,  levels  of  future  investment  can  be  reduced 
without  serious  impact  on  irrigation  farmers. 

The  formula  for  sharing  upgrading  costs  was  originally  recommended  to  be 
86  percent  for  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  governments,  and  14  percent 
for  water  users.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Government  of  Alberta  paid  the  full 
86  percent.  It  is  time  to  review  the  cost-sharing  basis.  Thus,  the  Government 
of  Alberta  will  have  the  Alberta  Water  Resources  Commission  undertake  a 
review  of  cost  sharing  for  rehabilitation  of  capital  works  owned  by  irrigation 
districts. 

Objective: 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  water  use  in  the  agriculture  and  food  industry 

Irrigated  lands  currently  account  for  90  percent  of  the  water  consumed 
within  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  basin.  As  water  demands  from  munici- 
palities and  industries  grow,  irrigation  districts  and  agricultural  users  face 
increasing  pressure  to  ensure  that  water  is  used  efficiently.  The  proposed 
new  Water  Resources  Act  provides  for  a  system  of  transfer  of  water  rights 
that  will  contribute  to  improved  efficiency. 
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d.  Public  Lands 

•  Shared  Stewardship 

Objective: 

To  streamline  management  of  public  lands  allocated  to  agricultural  uses  for  the  long-term 
benefit  of  all  Albertans 

The  Government  of  Alberta  has  moved  to  streamline  the  administration  of 
public  lands. 

The  management  and  administration  of  public  lands  allocated  to  agriculture 
is  shared  by  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development,  and  Alberta 
Environmental  Protection.  The  responsibility  for  decisions  regarding  owner- 
ship, planning,  allocation  and  sale  has  been  placed  with  the  Minister  of 
Environmental  Protection.  The  day-to-day  management  of  public  lands 
under  an  agricultural  disposition  has  been  assigned  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Development.  The  transfer  of  operational  manage- 
ment responsibilities  provides  opportunities  to  reduce  costs  and  improve 
service  to  clients  and  the  public. 

Most  public  lands  are  managed  by  the  agency  responsible  for  their  primary 
use,  including  those  public  lands  managed  by  the  Alberta  Parks  Service  and 
the  Alberta  Forest  Service.  The  new  approach  to  managing  agricultural 
public  lands  is  consistent  with  this  philosophy. 

The  Government  of  Alberta's  commitment  to  integrated  resource  manage- 
ment will  ensure  that  public  lands  continue  to  accommodate  forage  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  multiple-use  interests  such  as  wildlife  protection, 
recreation  and  rights  to  access  for  natural  resource  extraction. 

•  Public  Access  to  Lands  Leased  for  Grazing 

Objective: 

To  clarify  conditions  of  public  access  to  lands  leased  for  grazing 

Access  conflicts  are  common  to  public  lands  throughout  Alberta.  Leasehold- 
ers want  to  control  public  access  to  limit  their  liability  and  to  prevent  damage 
to  grazing  lands,  animals,  structures  and  fences,  while  the  public  demands 
increased  access  to  these  lands  for  recreational  activities. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  supports  the  leaseholders'  right  to  control  access 
but  agrees  that  the  public  should  be  assured  "reasonable  access"  to  public 
lands.  At  the  moment.  Alberta's  statute  laws  regarding  access  are  confusing. 
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conflicting  and  in  need  of  revision.  Therefore,  using  the  common  law  as  a 
guide,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will  review  and  revise  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Lands  Act,  Petty  Trespass  Act  and  Occupiers  Liability  Act.  In 
addition,  an  appeal  mechanism  will  be  instituted  to  ensure  that  members  of 
the  public  denied  access  have  recourse  in  the  case  of  unfair  treatment. 

e.  Intensive  Livestock  Operations 
Objective: 

To  facilitate  resolution  of  long-standing  nuisance  concerns  associated  with  intensive 
livestock  operations 

Intensive  livestock  operations  are  a  potential  source  of  health,  nuisance  and 
environmental  problems  due  to  associated  odours,  flies  and  wastes.  As  the 
livestock  industry  expands  and  residential  development  encroaches  into 
traditional  farming  areas,  land-use  conflicts  are  expected  to  increase. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  establish  an  agricultural  practices  review 
board  under  the  Agricultural  Operations  Practices  Act.  This  producer  review 
board  of  peers  will  determine  generally  accepted  practices  and  apply  them  to 
nuisance  conflicts  that  municipal  and  provincial  government  staff  have  been 
unable  to  resolve.  The  Government  of  Alberta  expects  that  the  board  will 
hear  the  majority  of  farm  nuisance  complaints  previously  reviewed  by  the 
Public  Health  Advisory  and  Appeal  Board. 

With  on-going  stakeholder  consultation,  the  Government  of  Alberta  will  also 
develop  procedures  to  ensure  that  all  new  and  expanding  intensive  livestock 
operations  are  properly  estabUshed.  These  procedures  should  minimize  the 
potential  for  future  conflicts  and  will  replace  Alberta  Health's  current  regula- 
tory role  regarding  intensive  livestock  sites. 

f .  New  Production  Practices 
Objective: 

To  invest  In  research,  development  and  technology  transfer  of  environmentally  responsible 
production,  processing  and  distribution  practices 

Research  will  provide  new  and  improved  technologies  that  can  be  used  to 
sustain  the  environment  and  will  also  provide  information  on  the  impact  of 
current  technologies.  The  Government  of  Alberta  will  increase  funding  to 
such  research  through  strategic  alliances,  such  as  the  Canada- Alberta  Envi- 
ronmentally Sustainable  Agreement  (CAESA),  and  partnerships  with  indus- 
try. 
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g.  Public  Information 
Oblective: 

To  work  with  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  to  ensure  that  accurate  information  about 
food  safety  and  the  impact  of  agricultural  and  production  practices  on  natural  resources 
and  the  environment  is  available  to  the  public 

Agriculture  has  not  always  been  kind  to  the  environment:  the  Roman  Em- 
pire's north  African  granary  is  now  a  desert. 

However,  through  new  techniques  and  farming  systems,  agriculture  in 
Alberta  has  improved  the  environment  and  its  natural  resources.  Research 
has  taught  us  how  to  rebuild  soil  so  that  its  productive  capacity  meets  its 
original  potential,  how  to  practice  zero  tillage,  grow  pulse  crops  to  improve 
the  nutrient  content  of  the  soil,  handle  manure  more  effectively  and  use 
forage  production  to  improve  the  natural  resource  base. 

Now,  with  increasing  pressure  from  the  general  public  to  nurture  our  envi- 
ronment, it  is  important  that  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  address  the 
public's  concerns  and  allay  their  fears  with  facts. 

Significantly,  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  food  products  produced  and 
distributed  in  Alberta  are  among  the  safest  in  the  world.  However,  consum- 
ers increasingly  ask  questions  related  to  food  safety,  and  industry  must  be 
ready  with  the  answers. 

Industry  must  lead  an  initiative  to  disseminate  information  on  food  safety 
and  the  impact  of  current  agricultural  practices,  and  government  will  partici- 
pate in  this  effort. 

3.  Facilitating  rural  development 

Enhancing  the  Strengths  of  the  Industry's  People,  Families  and  Communities 

Rural  development  addresses  the  circumstances  of  those  people  in  the  prov- 
ince who  choose  to  earn  their  livelihood  from  economic  activity  in  rural 
areas.  They  usually  work  in  agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  oil  and  gas  extrac- 
tion, or  tourism  and  their  associated  service  sectors.  Rural  communities  face 
many  of  the  same  problems  as  urban  communities  but  must  also  cope  with 
declining  and  aging  populations,  loss  of  young  people  to  employment  else- 
where, and  a  declining  tax  base. 

The  mandate  for  rural  development  is  shared  among  all  government  depart- 
ments and  various  levels  of  government  because  of  the  diverse  nature  of 
rural  communities.  For  successful  program  development  and  delivery, 
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flexible  policies  are  essential  and  depend  upon  departmental  and  local 
government  cooperation.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  provides  the  leadership  for  rural  development  within  the 
Government  of  Alberta,  but  all  ministers  are  responsible  for  developing 
programs  to  accommodate  rural  needs.  For  example.  Alberta  Education's 
rural  program  delivery  is  critical  to  ensuring  quality  education  for  the  youth 
of  rural  communities. 

The  Local  Development  Initiatives  Report,  "Partners  in  Stewardship,"  pro- 
vides a  base  for  government  and  rural  community  cooperation.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta's  responsibility  is  to  remove  roadblocks  to  local  community 
development  initiatives  and  to  provide  an  infrastructure  sufficient  to  attract 
people  and  business  to  these  communities. 

a.  Programs 

Objective: 

To  ensure  that  programs  include  sufficient  flexibility  to  accommodate  the  special  needs  of 
rural  Albertans 

Through  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development,  the  Government 
of  Alberta  will  continue  programs  that  support  family  business  and  entrepre- 
neurial spirit,  provide  opportunities  for  continued  education  and  training, 
and  work  to  attract  youth  and  new  people  to  the  industry. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will: 

•  introduce  pilot  projects  for  Alberta  Local  and  Diversification  Bonds  (community  bonds)  to 
encourage  and  enable  local  investment  in  local  projects 

•  determine  which  programs  assist  community  development,  and  streamline  and  coordinate  their 
delivery 

•  remove  overlap  in  programs  designed  for  rural  community  sen/ices 

•  make  programs  user-friendly  to  volunteer  groups  by  extending  government  office  hours  of 
operation,  providing  electronic  access  to  programs,  extending  the  RITE  system  and  adopting  a 
sen/ice  orientation,  wherever  feasible 

•  foster  regional  and  inter-community  cooperation 

•  streamline  program  administration  to  remove  barriers  such  as  overlapping  boundaries 

•  encourage  distance  learning  through  community  colleges,  universities  and  government 
departments 
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b.  Ethanol 
Objective: 

To  provide  expanded  markets  for  Alberta  grains  and  encourage  construction  and  operation 
ofettianol  production  facilities  in  rural  Alt}erta. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  continue  to  assist  the  development  of  the 
ethanol  industry  in  Alberta. 

By  contractual  agreement,  fuel-ethanol  production  facilities  will  be  guaran- 
teed for  a  five-year  period  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  fuel- 
ethanol  from  the  nine  cent  per  litre  Alberta  fuel  tax.  As  well,  the  Alberta 
Crow  Benefit  Offset  Program  (ACBOP)  will  be  extended  to  feedgrains  used 
for  fuel-ethanol  production  until  the  Crow  Benefit  method  of  payment  is 
changed.  Under  ACBOP,  payment  to  feedgrain  producers  is  ten  dollars  per 
tonne,  which  will  provide  a  further  three  cents  per  litre  incentive  for  ethanol 
production. 
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Summary  of  Alberta  Government  1992-93  Budget 
Estimates  Relating  to  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Industry  ^ 


ESTfMATES  PERCENT  OF 

($000)  TOTAL 


Competitiveness 

Marketing,  Processing  and  Production  Services  42,512  8.1 

Research  6,378  1.2 

Farm  Advisory  Services  18,225  3.5 

Alberta  Crow  Benefit  Offset  Program  46,451  8.9 

Subtotal  113,566  21.8 


Income  Support  and  Regulation  

Farm  Income  Support  180,196  34.5 

Farm  Input  Subsidies  128,567  24.6 

Market  Regulation  7,956  1.5 

Subtotal  316,719  60.7 


Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment 

Subtotal  64,006  12.3 


Rural  Development  and  Services  

Subtotal  10,841  2.1 


Policy  and  Administration  

Subtotal  16,784  3.2 


Total 


1  Includes  estimates  for  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development,  Alberta 
Treasury's  Farm  Fuel  Distribution  Allowance,  and  related  estimates  within  the  Alberta 
Heritage  Savings  and  Trust  Fund. 
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Objectives: 

To  reduce  the  Government  o1  Alberta's  expenditures  for  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget 

To  reallocate  funds  in  consideration  of  industry's  goals 

1.  Where  Does  all  the  Money  go?^ 

Over  the  years,  the  Government  of  Alberta  has  responded  to  the  repeated 
calls  from  many  farm  leaders  for  government  to  improve  producersrevenue 
and  reduce  their  costs.  The  Government  of  Alberta  responded.  By  1992,  60 
percent  of  agriculture  and  food  program  estimates  related  to  income  support 
and  regulation.  Over  half  of  the  estimates  can  be  attributed  to  Alberta's  share 
of  GRIP  and  NISA  premiums,  hail  and  crop  insurance,  and  national  tripartite 
stabilization  schemes  supported  by  federal-provincial-producer  agreements. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  spends  21  percent  of  its  agriculture  and  food 
budget  helping  industry  to  improve  its  competitive  position.  An  annual 
saving  of  $40,375,000,  or  eight  percent  of  its  current  agriculture  and  food 
budget,  will  be  achieved  when  the  federal  government  pays  the  grain  trans- 
portation subsidy  to  farmers  rather  than  to  the  railways,  and  the  Government 
of  Alberta  discontinues  its  Crow  Benefit  Offset  Program. 

Of  the  total  budget,  programs  specifically  related  to  improving  the  natural 
resource  base  and  the  environment  accounted  for  12  percent,  and  irrigation- 
related  estimates,  for  seven  percent. 

A  full  80  percent  of  total  estimates  relate  to  funds  granted  to  private  indi- 
viduals and  institutions.  Twenty  percent  is  spent  on  regulatory  and  program 
services. 

Only  15  percent  of  agriculture  and  food's  budget  is  allocated  to  salaries, 
wages  and  benefits  for  employees.  It  is  clear  that  large  budget  reductions 
cannot  be  achieved  by  focusing  solely  on  reduced  expenditures  in  the  area  of 
staffing. 

a.  Priorities 

•  The  Government  of  Alberta's  first  priority  is  to  balance  expenditures  with 
revenues.  A  reduced  Cabinet,  fewer  boards  and  commissions,  and  a  smaller 
civil  service  is  the  beginning  of  a  concerted  effort  to  curtail  expenditures.  As 
the  Government  of  Alberta  works  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  program 


2 

See  Table  1  on  the  opposite  page  for  1992-93  budget  estimates 
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delivery,  further  savings  will  be  realized.  Merging  the  Alberta  Agricultural 
Development  Corporation  and  the  Alberta  Hail  and  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration under  a  single  administrative  body,  for  example,  will  provide  the 
efficient  and  convenient  one-stop  shopping  clients  now  expect. 

•  The  Government  of  Alberta  must  also  make  immediate  changes  to  help 
industry  move  toward  the  goals  identified  through  the  Creating  Tomorrow 
process:  to  achieve  a  profitable,  globally  competitive  agriculture  and  food 
industry  that  sustains  the  natural  resource  base  and  the  environment  and 
enhances  the  strengths  of  its  people,  families  and  communities. 

These  two  priorities  translate  into  a  reduction  and  reallocation  of  funds 
provided  to  industry  by  the  Government  of  Alberta. 

Striking  the  appropriate  balance  will  take  time.  However,  over  the  next  four 
years,  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  can  expect  increases  in  program 
expenditures  to  improve  the  industry's  competitive  position,  decreases  in 
program  expenditures  for  income  support,  and  reallocation  of  expenditures 
for  natural  resource  management  and  the  environment.  Rural  development 
expenditures  within  the  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development's 
budget  are  likely  to  be  maintained. 

b.  Human  Resources 

The  Government  of  Alberta  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  worl(  of  its  employees 

Quality  service  is  dependent  on  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities  and  motiva- 
tiofi  of  the  government's  employees.  The  Government  of  Alberta  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  work  environment,  education  and  training  opportunities 
for  employees  that  will  maintain  quality  of  service  to  the  public. 

While  further  improvements  in  program  efficiency  and  effectiveness  can  be 
undertaken,  the  Government  of  Alberta  cannot  address  its  revenue  expendi- 
ture imbalance  by  attrition  and  lay-offs  alone.  The  move  toward  balanced 
budgets  will  mean  less  direct  funding  in  support  of  industry. 
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IN  TRANSITION 


Participants  at  Creating  Tomorrow  challenged  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry,  and  government  to  embrace  change  and  move  in  new  directions. 
Now,  industry  is  asking  the  government  to  support  progress  instead  of  a 
threatened  status  quo.  During  Creating  Tomorrow,  industry  asserted  its 
readiness  to  move  ahead  on  its  own. 

For  many  people,  new  directions  challenge  ideas  of  security:  the  familiar, 
comfortable  and  safe.  However,  people  that  work  in  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry  clearly  expressed  their  desire  to  be  released  from  the  ties  of  a  system 
that  binds  and  restricts,  and  to  accept  attendant  risks.  They  recognize  that 
without  risk-taking  there  can  be  no  progress.  Their  determination  exempli- 
fies the  spirit  that  will  carry  them  into  the  next  century  with  a  new  prosper- 
ity. 

In  times  of  change,  fear  and  doubt  must  be  overcome  by  faith  and  strength  of 
will.  In  the  vision  of  the  industry's  future.  Creating  Tomorrow  participants 
saw  the  industry  as  it  can  be  and  will  be  when  government  acts  to  support 
the  transition  from  dependence  to  self-reliance. 

Government's  new  program  and  policy  environment  demands  patience  and 
willingness  to  adjust,  but  rewards  lie  in  a  new  freedom  to  learn  and  act  upon 
new  opportunities. 

Leadership  for  change  comes  not  only  from  government  but  also  from  dedi- 
cated and  determined  individuals.  To  move  forward,  new  ideas  will  be 
generated,  discussed,  argued  in  homes,  coffee  shops,  meeting  halls  and  the 
workplaces  of  the  people  in  the  agriculture  and  food  industry.  Some  ideas 
will  be  committed  to  action.  Some  will  disappear  in  the  prairie  wind.  Some 
will  bear  the  seeds  of  the  success  stories  of  the  future. 

Consultation  and  cooperation  are  the  keys  to  success.  The  Government  of 
Alberta  will  listen,  advise  and  facilitate  to  assist  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry  to  achieve  success.  Only  through  enhanced  involvement  with 
industry  will  the  government  be  able  to  provide  enlightened  governance. 

Those  who  participated  in  Creating  Tomorrow  encourage  everyone  to  take 
up  the  challenge. 

Let's  work  together  for  future  prosperity. 
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WHAT'S  NEXT? 


The  Government  of  Alberta  plans  to: 

•collect  feedback  to  this  draft  of  "Breaking  New  Ground"  as  the  first  step  to 
tabling  the  document  in  its  final  form  in  the  legislature 

•work  with  the  agriculture  and  food  industry  council  to  further  develop 
government  actions  that  were  identified  in  Creating  Tomorrow 

•develop  program  plans  to  introduce  changes  in  the  1994-95  budgets 

•enter  into  negotiations  with  the  federal  government  and  farmers  for 
changes  in  current  programs  such  as  GRIP,  NISA ,  and  NTSP 

•in  the  fall  of  1993,  introduce  legislative  change  on  the  Agriculture 
Operations  Practices  Act 

•initiate  regulatory  reviews  during  the  summer  of  1993 
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